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A VENETIAN FOLK-SONG 



It may be that D'Ancona is right in assuming the following 
song' to be welded together of three separate fragments.^ But 
when he says it is badly welded he oversteps the mark.' The 
joints of a ballad may be visible after the people are done with 
their soldering, but it is often an ill thing to denominate what 
they have joined mere casual patchwork ; because reasons for such 
assembling of parts may exist, although the critic beneath his 
lamp behold them not. The volkslied is herewith divided, how- 
ever as D'Ancona suggests: 
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O morte dispietata 

Tu m' hai fatto gran torto: 
Tu m' hai tolto mia donna, 

Ch' era lo mio conforto, 
La notte con lo die, 

Fino air alba del giomo. 
Giammai non vidi donna 

Di cotanto valore, 
Quanto era la Caterina 

Che mi don5 il suo amore. 



lo gli parlai d' amore: 

Addio, bella sora, 
Ch' io me ne v6 a' Vignone, 20 

Ad Avignone in Francia, 
Per acquistare onore. 

S' io fo colpo di lancia, 
Far6 per vostro amore; 

S' io moro alia battaglia, 25 
Morr6 per vostro amore. 

Diran le maritate: 
Morto b il nostro amadore; 

Diran le pulzellette: 
Morto h per nostro amore; 30 

Diran le vedovelle: 
Vuolsegli fare onore. 

Dove il sotterreremo? 
'N Santa Maria del Fiore. 

Di che lo copriremo? 35 
Di rose e di viole. 

1 Widter-Wolf, Volkslieder aus Venetien (1864), no. 139. 

^la his La poesia popolare italiana (1878), p. 87, D'Ancona says: "Nella segraente ci 
sembrano accozzati, e mal saldati insieme, pih frammenti di diverse canzoni: I'uno del 
qnali va a tutto il decimo verso ; poi un altro da qnesto al diciassettesimo, e dal diciasset 
tesimo flno alia fine, I'altimo. Cosl, come vedremo accadere assai spesso nella poesia can- 
tata d raccomandata soltanto alia memoria, si sarebbero fusi e confusi insieme pezzi appar- 
tenenti a divers! componimenti." 

8 Such purely subjective statement is happily passing: out of fashion among: Italian 
folklorists. It is the old school as represented by Pitrfe (Studi di poeaia popolare, 1872) and 
Rubieri (Storia delta poena popolare italiana, 1877) which cannot deal with facts without 
coloring them. 
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La mi tenne la stafFa, 
Ed io montai in arcione; 

La mi p6rse la lancia, 
Ed io imbracciai la targa; 

La mi pOrse la spada. 
La mi calz5 lo sprone; 

La mi misse 1' elmetto. 



2 Philip S. Allen 

It has long been the favorite play of leisure moments to hunt 
through odd volumes of German schnaderhilpfel or of Italian 
ballate for the as yet undiscovered sources of certain songs of 
Wilhelm Mftller's.' There are many still to be added to the 
already long list of his appropriations.^ In one sense this delib- 
erate search for models partakes somewhat of the pettiness inher- 
ent in all source-hunting — in so far at least as its underlying 
motive may at times be nothing more than to fasten the stigma of 
plagiarism upon a half -forgotten poet. But, viewed from another 
standpoint, it is important to know as fully as we may the very 
last detail of Miiller's gleanings from the vernacular verse of 
earlier generations. For he had an almost unparalleled success in 
melting foreign themes and forms into the liquid simplicity of his 
own German verses, afterwards to pass them on to Eichendorff and 
Heine — not even Rflckert escaped the contagion of MtlUer's boy- 
ish enthusiasm. Of course, it was Goethe's great confession in 
the form of lyric and ballad poetry which made up the bible of 
Romantic rhyming (with its Old Testament of Klopstock and 
Herder — its New Testament of the Master in Weimar) ; but, had 
it not been for Btlrger, we should have been spared the schauerro- 
manze at which every adolescent contemporary tried his hand. 
Had it not been for Mtlller, late Romanticism would have lost that 
je ne sais quoi of transparent sweetness, that certain something 
of lyric simplicity and directness which so lives in its musical 
quatrains. 

Arnold has shown MtlUer's pre-eminent ability in adapting 
Greek prototypes, and commented upon that deftness of touch 

I Cf. Modern Language Notes, Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 165, 166, 213, 214 ; ibid.. Vol. XVI (1901), 
pp. 37, 38; Journal of Germanic Philology, Vol. Ill (1901), pp. 35-91, 431-91. 

2 1 have not been able to ascertain what were the printed anthologies of Italian folk- 
songs which Mflller made the basis of the collection that he began in 1818 ; only part of which 
was in the manuscript turned over by his heirs to Wolff ten years later. One has but to be 
familiar with the method of Mailer's copying from Meinert {Alte teutsche Volkslieder, 1817), 
Ziska and Schottky iOesterreichische Volkslieder, 1819), and Fanriel {TPAFOYAIA POMAIKA, 
1824) to be sure that it was printed and not oral material which furnished the groundwork of 
the songs which we know he adapted from the Italian. Further proof of this fact, if such 
be needed, meets one on almost every page of his Egeria. The long ballads and chapbook 
histories which occur in this book, the difficult and various dialectic verses, the villanelles, 
chansonnettes, and dialogues couched in impeccable literary diction, inform us sufficiently 
that exacter means than tliose of oral transmission were everywhere used. When these 
printed sources of Mailer's songs are found — the songs which were later printed in Egeria, 
as well as those which the poet for obvious reasons suppressed — models for certain other 
poems of Mailer's will come to light. 
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which Goethe and Chamisso rarely equaled;' and likewise the 
poet's demonstrable aptitude for rendering Italian snatches and 
south-German doggerel is little short of marvelous. In these 
fields no other Romanticist approached him.^ 

For the reasons above given, then, it seems worth recording 
that I recently came upon the source of Mfiller's Altitalienisches 
Volkslied while reading D'Ancona's familiar collection of Italian 
popular songs. The translation, as so often in Miiller, is 
extremely close to its original.' Two verses are omitted (13, 14) 
as offering perhaps but a tiring repetition, a phrase or two is 
added (as amore = Lteb'' und Leiden), but the sure and German 
reworking has all the lilt and color of the model. For the sake 
of convenient reference Mailer's song is here given : 

Tod, du mitleidloser, Lebwohl, main holdes Madchen! 

Was tat ich dir zu Leide? Nach Avignon ich reite, 

Du raubtest mir mein Mfidchen, Von Avignon nach Franken,* 

Sie, alle meine Preude! Mir Ehren zu erstreiten; 

Bel Nacht und auch bei Tage, Und wenn ich Lanzen breche, 

Beim roten Morgenscheine, Ist's nur flir deine Liebe; 

Noch nie hab' ich ein Mfidchen Und wenn ich fall' im Kampfe, 

Gesehn von solchem Praise Fall' ich zu deinem Praise. 

Wia maina Eatharina, Dann sprachen alle Frauan: 

Sie, alia maine Freude! Da liagt ar, dan wir meinan; 

Sie hialt mir mainan Bligel, Dann sprechen alia Mfidchen: 

Wollt' ich zu Rossa steigen, Ftir uns fial ar im Streite; 

Sia schnallta mir die Sporen, Dann sprechen alle Witwen: 

Sie tat das Schwert mir rei- Wie ehren wir die Laiche? 

chen, Wo soU'n wir ihn begraben? 
Sie setzta mir dan Helm auf. Im Dom zu Sankt-Maraien. 

Ich sprach von Lieb' und Lai- Womit soll'n wir ihn decken ? 
den: Mit Rosen und mit Veilchen. 

' Der deutsche PhilhellenUmus (1896), p<usim. 

^ Even the erraceful EichendorS, despite his Zerbrochenes Binglein, had but ill success in 
his more concrete copying of popular lyric balladry ; testimony of which are his Zigeunerin, 
Soldat 1 und 2, Gliicksritter^ Schreckenberger^ Lied mit Thr&nen^ Die Kleine. A detailed 
investigation in the popular sources and technique of Eichendorff undertaken by Mr, J. H. 
Heinzelman, of the University of Chicago, will elucidate this point. 

3 Compare with Mflller*s adaptation Bftckert^s translation of the Venetian barcarola 
("Labiondina in gondoletta") which I find in Bgerja.edd. Mailer and Wolff (1829), p. 205; or 
Eftckert's Roman ritornelles which he had from MtlUer (Rom^ ROmer und iJ5mcWnnc»i (1820) , 
Vol. I, pp. 52 fl. ; Egeria, pp. 1, 2), Compare Kopisch's renderings in Agrumi (1838), or 
Blessig's in ROmiache Ritornelle (1860), or even Heyse's in Italienisches Liederbuch (1860). 
However the comparative artistic worth of these different reproductions be adjudged, none 
of them vies with Mtiller's in fidelity to its original, in the unexampled ease of transference. 

* Mailer's original had evidently E da Vignone, etc., in line 21. 
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4 Philip S. Allen 

Now, who will say, after reading this translation from Italian 
folk-song, that Mailer's appraisal of his original is not more 
justifiable than D'Ancona's? If there be really seams in the 
fabric of the Venetian ballata, they mark but the sewing-together 
of a harmonious whole. None who studies popular balladry that 
does not know with what an intuitive sympathy the humble 
artist often knits together new songs out of scarce-remembered 
remnants. And Wilhelm Mtlller was ever content to put full 
faith in the musicality of his ingenuous model. Like ourselves 
he had doubtless heard his canzone sung from some unseen gon- 
dola across the canal, before he met with it in print.' He knew 
it, that is, before it was stripped of its quavering tenor note of 
intensity, before it was prepared for division into three parts by 
D'Ancona. 

Philip S. Allen 

University op Chicago 

1 la comparing Mitller's original with its translation and noting the greater metrical 
smoothness of the latter, it must be remembered that in the one the syllables have been 
fitted to the song, in the other the song to the syllables. In the ballata, that is, a line with 
deficiency of syllables means a sostenuto note in the air, whereas an excess of syllables 
presumably marks a staccato bar. Cf. Busk, Folkxmgt of Italy (1887), pp. 19 f. 
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